badly when I was about fifteen, wanted to go
Into the Church and everything . . . had it pro-
perly. And then it faded away and I can see now
that there never was anything in it at all. I
shouldn't be surprised if love isn't something
like that.

WOODLEY : In the same way I've " got " poetry
now,

AINGER : I'm sorry to be such a wet blanket
about it.

WOODLEY : I expect you are right really.
Though I can't believe it.

AINGER : How do you mean ?

WOODLEY : Well, I can sort of see myself falling
in love, only I suppose I'd be too shy when it
came to the point.

AINGER : Well, there's lots of time. Besides, we
are not all made the same way. I'm not
romantic, that's all.

WOODLEY : You've been awfully decent, letting
me talk like this, I'm no end grateful.

AINGER : Rot.

WOODLEY : "Tisn't rot, I mean it. I don't know

why you put up with it.

AINGER : I happen to be rather fond of you,

that's why. (Knock.) Come in.

WOODLEY : Oh, who the hell is that ?

AINGER : Gome in, I tell you. (Still no answer.

He goes to door. Opens it quickly. Laura Simmons is

standing outside.) Oh, Mrs. Simmons, I had no
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